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Although  production  for  defense  is  expanding,  civilian  supplies  of 
most  commodities,  including  food,  are  at  a  high  level.     In  many  instances 
these  are  larger  than  before  liie  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Agricul- 
tural production  for  sale  and  for  consumption  in  the  farm  home  in  1951  will 
probably  exceed  the  previous  record  established  in  1949,  if  weather  condi- 
tions are  average  or  better.    Acreage  of  crops  grown  in  1951  may  be  slightly 
less  than  in  1949  but  output  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  is  expected 
to  increase  further  this  year. 

Output  of  consxmor  durable  goods,  such  as  automobiles  and  television 
sets,  has  been  substantially  higher  in  recent  months  than  in  the  first  half 
of  1950  and  only  moderately  below  the  record  high  levels  attained  in  the  last 
half  of  1950.    Retail  stocks  of  nondurable  goods  have  expanded  appreciably  in 
recent  months. 

With  general  price  ceilings  established,  vdiolesale  prices  have  been 
fairly  stable  since  mid-February.    Consumer  buying,  which  has  increased  more 
than  consiimer  income  since  last  June,  has  recently  shovm  some  signs  of  abat- 
ing.   For  -the  next  few  months  price  pressures  may  moderate.    Over  the  longer 
run,  hovj-ever,  civilian  supplies  of  some  commodities,  especially  durables, 
are  expected  to  be  reduced  while  incomes  will  continue  to  expand.  Conse- 
quently, inflationary  pressures  are  likely  to  strengthen  again  later  this 
year. 
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ECOFOinC  FACTORS  AFFECTING  AGRICULTURE 


• 
• 

liiit  or  ' 

1950 

1951 

Item 

• 
• 

base  ' 

: 

•  • 

•  • 

t 

• 

period 

Year 

Feb. 

.  Nov* 

• 

Jan*  . 

* 

Feb* 

Indus tnal  production  1^ 

• 

1935-39=100: 

200 

180 

215 

218 

221 

221 

do*  : 

209 

192 

224 

229 

231 

232 

do*  t 

237 

207 

260 

268 

269 

272 

do*  : 

187 

180 

195 

197 

?01 

199 

do*  } 

148 

118 

160 

157 

164 

158 

Construction  activity  1/ 

• 

• 

1935-39=100: 

514 

to  o 

578 

OOKJ 

OoO 

do*  : 

748 

637 

696 

728 

765 

799 

TTholesale  prices  2/ 

s 

• 
• 

1926=100  : 

161 

153 

172 

175 

180 

184 

All  commodities  except  farm  and 

• 
• 

do*  : 

153 

146 

164 

167 

T  7ft 

J.  1  v/ 

1  79 

do*  X 

170 

159 

184 

187 

194 

203 

do  •  t 

166 

157 

175 

179 

182 

188 

Prices  received  and  paid  by  farmers  Z/ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

256 

286 

son 

Prices  paid,  interest,  taxes  and 

• 
• 

do  •  : 

255 

248 

263 

265 

272 

276 

do*  : 

100 

108 

lift 

J.XO 

Consumers'  price  2/ 

t 
t 

: 

1935-39=100: 

172 

168 

176 

179 

182 

184 

do*  : 

204 

216 

000 

OOR 

do*  : 

152 

150 

156 

157 

158 

160 

Income 

: 
1 

: 

1 

i3ii*  aol*  : 

Z0o»6 

199*0 

213.9 

221.9 

219*1 

: 
{ 

1935-39=100: 

367 

316 

406 

416 

415 

t 
s 

uO*  ; 

03  0 

351 

441 

ACT 

4o3 

451 

Weekly  earnings  of  factory  -workBrs  2/ 

} 

: 

• 

Dollars  : 

59.27 

56.37 

62.38 

63.80 

63*67 

64*08 

: 

do*  : 

63.19 

59.47 

66.58 

68.24 

67*52 

68*55 

do*  : 

54.66 

53*06 

57.10 

58.26 

58*76 

58*43 

Employment 

t 

X 

: 

Millions  : 

60.0 

57.0 

61*3 

60.5 

59*0 

58*9 

X 

do  *  : 

52.4 

50.7 

53.7 

54,1 

53*0 

53.0 

• 
• 

do  *  ! 

7*5 

6.2 

7.6 

6*2 

6*0 

5*9 

Government  finance  (Federal)  tJ 

• 

• 

• 

Mil*  dol.  : 

3,538 

3,595 

3,487 

4,488 

t 

do*  : 

3,497 

3,537 

3,415 

4,004 

Net  cash  operating  income  or  outgo* •« 

• 

do*  : 

+  40 

+  58 

+  72 

+  485 

Annual  data  for  the  years  1929-49  appear  on  page  19  of  the  March  1950  issue  of  The  Demand  and  Price 
Situation.    Sources:    l/ Federal  Reserve  Board,  construction  activity  converted  to  1935-39  "base. 
Z/  U.  S,  Departoaent  of  Labor,  Btireau  of  Labor  Statistics,    z/  U.  S.  Deparlment  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  to  convert  prices  received  and  prices  paid  interest,  taxes  euad  wage 
rates  to  the  1935-39  base,  multiply  by  .93110  and  .79872  respectively.    4/  Cons\miers*  price  index  for 
moderate-income  families  in  large  cities.    5/  U.  S.  Depar-tmait  of  Commerce  revised  figures,  seasonally 
adjusted  at  annual  rates.    6^  U,  S.  Depar-tment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.    7/  U.  S,  Department 
of  Treasury.    Data  for  1950  are  on  average  mcnthly  basis* 
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Coirmodit^''  highlights 

Meat  production  this  3^ar  is  expected  to  be  moderately  above  1950. 
Seasonally^'cTdJusted  prices  received  for  mV.k  at  Tholes nle  ond  butterfat, 
v:hich  are  both  currently  helcr:r  parity,  probanly  vAll  ?.ncrease  reTatlve^to 
their  parity  prices  during  the  next  fev;-  months.    For  1951  as  a  vrhole,  more 
milk  Td.ll  be  used  in  fluid  form  and  less  in  total  mnnufactured  products 
then  was  used  last  vearo    "'•"''"ith  e^g    nrices  hir^her  than  last  sprint!,  tlie 
number  of  chicks  hatched  this  spring  for  laying  flock  replacement  me,y  be 
as  great  as  or  greater  them  last  year«»    Prices  for  cottonseed^  soybean, 
and  com  oils  are  likely  to  average  near  ceiling  levels,  at  least  until 
nev7  crop  incHcations  become  more  definite^    The  feed  supply  situation  in 
1951-52  m.ay  be  tirrhtor  then  in  the  two  ^recedin.qf  vearso    Aided  by  a 
strong  dem.and  for  processing,  groaver  prices  for  citrus  fruits,  especially 
orcsiges,  probably  T,i.ll  increase  a  little  over  Ivfeirch  1951  level s7  But 
prices  for  apples  are  expected  to  decline  under  the  weight  of  record/- 
large  stocks©    Prices  for  most  fresh  vegetables  during  the  next  fev/  months 
are  expected  to  continue  weTl  a'bove  last  springs  •  Because  of  the  prospect 
for  substantially  sm.aller  supplies  of  new  potatoes  this  spring,  prices  for 
new  potatoes '  through  Kay  are  likely  to  continue  moderately  higher  then  a 
year  earlier*    Demand  for  cotton 'is  expected  to  conti.nue  strong,  "yTool 
prices  will  probably  continue  high  for  at  least  the  rsnainder  of  tre 
current  season*    A  strong  demand  for  the  1951  crops  of  flue-* cured  and 
Burley  tobacco  is  expected,  ■ 

PROSPECTF/S  A5HICULTL1RAL  OLT'PUT  BT  1951 

Total  agricultural  production  for  sale  and  for  consumption  in  the 
farm'home  in  1951  will  probably  exceed  the  previous  record  established  in 
1949,  if  weather  conditions  are  average  or  bettor*    Agricultural  produc- 
tion in  1949  was  40  percent  a  bove  the  1955-39  average* 

The  Harch  1  report  on  prospective  plantings  indicated  intentions 'to 
plant  a  smaller  total  acreage  of  17  spring  planted  crops  than  last  year, 
but  a  considerable  part  of  the  decline  from.  1950  is  offset  by  the  larger 
acreage  soT.n  to  wheat  last  falle     Cotton  acreage  vms  not  covered  in,  the 
March  1  f'eport,    Compai*ed  rdth  1950  acreages,  increases  are  in  prospect 
for  com,  spr?.ng  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  dry  beans  and  dry' peas.  Declines 
are  indicated  for  oats,  barley,  sorgh^jmis,  flax,  soybeans,  potatoes^  cow- 
peas,  sweetpotatocs,  peanuts  and  sugar  beets.    The  1951  acreage  guides 
for  certain  crops  rocomm.ended  by' the  Department  are  slightl-/  exceeded  by 
the  indications  for  spring  i\rheat,  ride,  oats,  dry  beans  and  potatoes o 
Prospective  acreages  of  corn,  barley,  soybeans,  sorghums  for  grains  and 
s^veetpotatoes  fall  substantially  short  of  the  giaide  aoreageso 

•    ■   .  -  HcvTever,  there  may  be  fairly  substcntdal  changes  in  acreage  plans 
as  a  result  of  such  factors  as  weather  conditions,  farmers*  reactions  to 
this  report  on  intentions  to  plant.    In  addition,  the  Department's 
acreage  guides  for  1951  were  not  generally  knovm  to  farmers  on  .L'larch  1 
ond  intensive  efforts  are  being  made  by  State  and  local  groups  to  attain 
1951  guide  acreages. 
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Principal  crops  planted  or  gro'/m  in  1951  nay  total  about  8  liiillion 
acres  more  than  in  19  50  but  4  million  acres  less  than  in  1949,  allov.dng 
for  du-oli cations  and  nunerous  crops  not  yet  surveyed  and  including  cottooi 
at  the.  guide  acreage*    -he  decline  in  crop  acreage  from  19  49  rv-i  11  probably 
be  offset  by  the  continued  advance  in  output  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products.  .  . 

OUTPUT  AITD  ET.TL0YI.!!i3TT. 

  Activity  at  factories  and  .mines  in  February  v.^s  tlie  same  as  in  the 

previous  month,-    The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  seasonally'-' adjusted  index  of 
industrial  production  vras  221  ( 1935- 39=100;  in  Febru.ar^'",  2-3  percent  above 
February?"  a  year  earlier.    Preliminary  indications  point  to' a  slight  rise 
in  total  •industrial  output  during  I^^Iarch.     Steel  production,  v:hich  de- 
clined during  Febr'jiary,  recovered  in  early  March  ^d  ivas  maintained  near 
the  record  January  rates  throughout  the  mcnth.    Motor  vehicle  output  con- 
tinued at  the  high  February  levels;  and  coal  production  was  subs  tan  tiallyr 
above  the  previous  month. 

Durable  goods  production  in  February  was  1  percent  above  January 
.and  31-  ■Deroent  above  February/  a  vear  ago,    A  substantial  rise  from  Januarv 
in  vreekly  motor  vehicle  output  an.d  higher  output  of  producers'  equi-pment 
Vvi-ere  largely  responsible  for  the  increase.    Steel  production  declined  as 
operations  during  the  month  dropped  to  an  average  of  97,1  percent  of 
ca.pacity,  compared  vrith  99,9  percoit  in  January,    Activity  in  most  other 
diirable  goods  industries  was  maintained  close  to  the  January  levelso 

Drops  in  output  of  textiles  and  rubber  products  brought  the  index 
of  nondurable  goods  production  dov>n  to    199  (1935-39=100),  1  percent  be- 
loTj  January  but  11  percent  above  Febr:iary/  19.50,    The  decline  in  te:r:tiles 
was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  sharp  ciortailment  in  the  prodiaction  of 
wool  textiles  resulting  from  the  vrork  sto-opa^e  vrhich  began  on  February/  15, 
The  drop  in  rubber  products  reflects  the  effects  of  Government  limitation 
orders  on  the  use    of  rubber  for  civilian  goods©    Output  of  most  other 
nondurable  goods  industries  was  virtu.ally  unchanged  from  the  previous 
m.onth, 

ProdiAction  of  minerals  v/^-s  dov/n  4  percent  from.  January  as 
bituminous  coal  output,  v.-hich  vras  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  rail 
strike,  fell  sharply.    Crude  petrolei.m  output  continued  at  the  high 
January  level. 

Construction  aoti'v)lty  in  February  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
Febma.ry  on  reo~o'r  ,'  Total  "ov.t lays  on  new  construction,  estimated  at 
2,0  billion  dollars,  were  only  4  percent  below  January  and  22  percent 
greater  than  in  February  l'.}50.     The  Value  cf  privately  fins.nced  construc- 
tion, am.ounted  to  1*6  billion  dclla.rs,  2  percoit  belc.v  Jrciuary  but  22  per- 
cent abov6  a  vear  earlier.     Outlays  on  private  nonfarm.  residential  con- 
struction,  althoi'gh  declining  seasonally,  were  21  percent  above  February 
a  year  ago  and  accounted  for  57  percent  of  total  private  outlays  for  nev: 
construction.    Private  industrial  outlays  w-ere  up  5  percent  from  January 
and  near  1 3-  double  those  of    February  19  50,     CoFjnercial  construction  con- 
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tinned  hirh  ^dth  outlarrs  in  February  total  ins  abciit  the  sane  as  in  the 
nrevious  month  and  58  -ercent  above  a  ^.rear  earlier.     Public  construction 
expendit^ores  '/ere  dovn  12.5  ,.T)ercent  from  January  but  vere  22  -ercent 
hip-her  than  in  February  1950.    Expendit-.^res  on  pviblio  industrial  construe- 
tion  rose  8  percent  during  tl^e  month  and  ^^rere  more  thsn  four  timea  those 
of  a  year  earlier* 

■    The  em.-3lo^7H'?nt  situation  in  February  shovred  very  little  chsnse 
from  the  preceding  months     Total  civilian  em^lo^ient ,  at  58^9  miHieTi 
persons  was  onlv  100,000  beloi'/  January  and  1.9  million  above  February  1950, 
ijonagricultural'' emplo:,^.ent  totaled  55  million  persons,  t?ie  ggjp.e  as  in 
January  and  2^-3  millions  above  a  year  earlier.  -  •  ■ 

Lbemployment  did  not  re-is ter  its  ^^.sual  seasonal  increase  bet^/.-een 
JamKiry    and  ?yi^ruar^-,  declining  by  100^000  to  an  estimated  total  of 
2*4  million  persons/   In  February ■  19 50.  ixiamoloyment  ■  totaled.  4.7  millions. 
Sin6e  the  C^^ristmar  holida.^=B  ,  unemploy-.ent- ha  s  increased  by  .  only 
200,000  persons,  in  contrast  to  a  l«.c  million  rise  a  ^-ear^ago  and  a  one 
million  increase  in  the  relatively  prosperous  year  of  19 

The  ci-:rLlian  labor  force  in  Febr.:ary  '.ras  estim.ated  at  Gl.o  mil- 
lion, cr{T^r20^T^^  Despite  larger  selective  service  with- 
dra;^fals,  there Vere  only  300^000  fevrer  people  in  the  labor  force  in 
Februar^r  than  -in  Febr.^ar-r  a  year  earlier.    A  rise  in  the  nurber  of  vom^, 
particuiarlv  ^n  the  middle  and  up^^c^r  age  [.roups,  entering  the  labor  force 

-t-his^-.-r^od  -'fas  lavrel-r  responsible  for  maintaining  the  civilian 
labor^force  at  this  high  level,     ii  February  1951  vromen  25  years  of  age  or 
over  constituted  50  percent  of  the  labor  force  compared  Y:i.th  22  percent 
in  February  last  year. 

IITCOIvIS  MD  RELATED  FACTORS  .    '  ' 

Total  personal  income  in  January  v;as  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  ri:t"^''^ 3 9 , 2  billiSE^doilars ,  lo8  billion  below  December,  but 
.24o6  billnon  above  January  a    year  ago.    The  decline  f rem  Decemb er  Yras 
entirely  due  to  a  sharp  drop  in  dividends  from  an.  annual' rate  of 
■14.8  bniion  in  Deoember/^hen  a  large  volum.e  of  extra -and  special  divi- 
dends v;as  disbursed,  to  8.8  billion  in  January.     Total  incom.e  excluamg 
dividend  pa:^.ents  rose  from  226  billion  in  December  to  230  billion  in 
January^  .  .. 

■  ^7a-e  and  salary  receipts  continued  to  rise  during  January,  reflect- 
ing incr-^d—adT^  ^8=fi?S^t         rolls.    The  s-easonally  adjusted  ^ 
annual  rate  of  wan:e  and  salary  receipts  was  estimated  at  155,2  ^^11^^ 
dollars,  0.9  billion '  above  Deceiril.er  and  2c«0  billion  -above  January  1950. 

Proprietors?  md  rental  income  rose  from  an  annual  rate  of  47.0  bil- 
lion dolT^^FT^^ei:^  tr^.r^  in  January- as  income  of  both  farm 
aha  nonfarm  proprietors  increa:^edo     In  Januar:'  1950,  the  rate  was 
43r5.  billion. 

Cons^iF.er  instalment  credit  outstanding  declined  to  an  estimated 
13,3  billion  dollars  at  the  eKTTf  January,  212  million  below  the  previous 
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month,  'Although  some  decline  in  instalment  credit  "usually  occiurs  in 
January,  the  drop  this  year  vm.s  somev/hat  greater  than  in  191-9  and  substan- 
tially larger  than  in  1950,  reflecting  stricter  credit  restric^ricns*  The 
decline  vms  notsr.vorthy  in  vie-v  of  the  musuall^r  l^^ge  Tolune  of  Jonuary 
sales  of  automobiles  and  other  durable  goods.    Automobile  sale  credit  out- 
standing Y;-as  do-.m  for  the  third  consecutive  month,  end  total  sale  credit 
outstanding  on  other  durable  goods  v.-as  also  lo-'7er<»    rion- instalment  cons^Jiner 
credit  outstanding  (mostly  charge  accounts)  i.-as  prp,ctically  iTnchanged  in 
contrast  to  th.e  usual  seasonal  contraction  ^vhich  occurs  during  Januar^r^ 
This  compares  v.dth  a  dron  of  about  4-00  m.illion  dollars  in  January  1950, 
Total  consumer  credit  outstanding  in  Jam u&ry  v.-as  estimated  at  19,9  billion 
(follars,  about  ^00  million  belo"!,v  December,  but  S^o  bi3.1ion  above  January 
last  ^'ear* 

Recent  developmen ts  in  consumer 
income  smd  er-npai  ditures 


The  reooit  upsurge  in  cons-joner  bu2;l.ng,  v<hich  began  in  December,- 
carried  the  level  of  retail  sales  vrell  above  its  usual  relation  to  dis- 
posable income.    Retail  bu\ang  in  January  (seasonally  ad^'usted)  v/as 
14  percent  above  June,  Y.'-hile  disposable  income  —as  up  9  T-;ercent»  This 
latest  T',txve  of  cons-^ffiier  buying  folloired  rrlde.^pread  rer»crts  of  T)rospective 
nrice  advances  and  shortages  of  cons\n-aer  goods  *  resulting  from,  the  imnact 
of  defense  production  on  civilian  goods  output* 

Supplies  of  consumer  goods  continue  to  hold  at  high  levels.  Out- 
nut  of  household  durable  sroods  in  Januarv  was  estimated  to  be  close  to  the 
record  level  of  the  second  half  of  19  50,  vjhile  stocks  of  these  goods  in 
retail  outlets  were  dorm  only  slightly  from  November  to  the .  end  of 
January  desp5.te  the  high  level  of  sales*    Television  set  output  in  Feb- 
ruary, a  short  month,  was  only  5  percent  belov:  the  record  average  rate 
during  tlie  second  half  of  1950  and  oO  percent  above  the  first  half  of 
1950— the  base  neriod  for  current  limiitations  on  the  use  of  materia.ls« 
Production  of  washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners  and  refrigerators  in  Jan- 
uar^^  cont3,nued  close  to  the  record  rates  of  the  second  half  of  1950.  Ivlotor 
vehicle  output  recovered  from  the  effects  of  model  change-overs  in  late 
February  and  average  vreekly  output  during  the  ln,st  tx':o  i-'eeks  of  tliat  month 
■7as  only  11  -percent  below  last  summer's  peak  and  about  50  percent  above 
the  same  period  last  year.    Supplies  of  most  non-durable  goods  are  also 
ample  as  manufacturers  continue  to  maintain  output  at  near  record  levels* 
Retail  stocks  of  these  goods  are  high,  their  value  increasing  by  about  ' 
400  million  betiveen  November  and  January  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis , 
and  by    1*9  billion  over  January  a  year  ago.    ITew  n on— farm  hcmebuilding 
so  far  remains  high  as  builders  continue  to  "rork  on  pre-regulation  X  oomp* 
mitments.    The  number  of  nevr  housing  starts  in  January  and  Febraar^r  com- 
bined ims  3  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  a  record  for  those  months* 

In  late  Febi^aarr,''  md  early  March  ,the  nevr  buying  surge  showed  some 
signs  of  abatem.ent  as  anticipated  shortages  failed  to  materialise  and 
price  advances  vrere  slowed  by  the  General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation. 
Seasonally' ad j listed  sales  at  department  stores  in  February  vrere  dovjn  from 
a  year  ago,  after  allowance  for  the  earlier  date  of  Easter  this  year  than 
last,  were  somevhat  sm.aller  than  -those  reported  for  February  and  January. 
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'Prices  at  v/holesale,  v'h?.ch  had  risen  s.iarply  from  Jime  "through 
January,  were  virtually  s-tabla  in  Febmary  and  early  Ilarch,  T-hile  some 
Slov.dn^  doT.n  5xl  the  m^cnthly  rate  o-^""  increase  in  re  toil  prices  Y/as  also 
evident© 


In  viev,'  o?  curroit  large  supplies  an^  indications  that  consumer 
bujdn^,  \vhich  has  5,ncreased  more  than  inccir.e,  is  abating^  price  loressures 
may  moderate  over  the  next  tv;o  or  three  months.    Orer  the  longer  run,  hovir- 
ever  ,  the  cumulation  of  forces  no^r  in  operation  v;ill  tend  to  increase  in- 
flationary pressTTres.    Present  r^aterial  restrictions  mil  become  .in- 
creasingly effective  in  reducing  civilien  goods  output*    On  th»  income 
side,  the  acceler'^-tin.g  temno  of  defense  ^^reparations  is  likely  to  result 
in  a  substantial  rise  in  -oersonal  disposable  income* 

COKIODITY  Piiic:^  • 

The  general  lovel  of  v.^a.olesale  prices  hold  steady  in  March,  con- 
tinuing tlie  leveling  off  -which  bogon  in  nid-Fabrnary*    Ghangos  in  average 
prices  of  the  major  grouips  of  commodities  vere  sm.all.    During  the  four 
T/eel's  ended' TIaroh  27  -v/holesale    prices  of  all  commodities  'A^ere  up  only 
0.5  percent,  compared  r.dth  on  average  r-eelcly  rise  of  0©5  percent  .during 
tbe  neriod  beginnin-^  ^Ith  Korea  and  ending  v-n.th  the  '"^snera-l  Ceiling  Price 
Regulation,    "'liolesalQ  prices  of  farm  products  \reTG  up  l<jl  percent  from 
four  v/eeks  earlier  and  industrial  cornmoditi  f^s,  0.3  percent.  .V|liolesale 
food  prices,  on  -blie  other  hand,  declined  0,7  percent  during  the  s^^me 
period.    Mncni  the  industrial  groups,  the  lo.rgect  gains  r.-ore  registered 
by  textile  products,  and  fnel  and  lighting  materials.    But  tliese  Tere 
almost  completely  of  f  set  by  a  decline  of  ?-"« 9  .  percent  in  prices  of  ohemical's. 

Table  1,-  Groun  indexes  of  "wholesale  prices,  "v:eek -ended  Ivlarch  27,  1951 
t       '   '         '  v.dth  com.r-arisons 


(1926=100) 


Group 


•  Vreek 

*  ended 

•Mar.  2 

'  1951 

77eek 
ended ' 


Tfeek 


'  ^Teek 
ended  i  ended 


^eb,  27,t June  27,JMar. 


1951 


1950 


1950 


Week  ended  March  27,  1951 
percentage  change  from 

Jfeek      '    TIeek      '  Week 
ended    '     ended     '  ended 

Feb,  27/'  June  27,*  Mar.  28, 
1951.     *     1950       •  1950 


s 

All  other  than  farm  ' 
.  and  food 

Textile  products 

Fuel  and  lighting 
products 

Metals  and  pro- 
ducts 

Building  materials 

Chemicals  and 

allied  products 
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All  commodities 

I  183.9 

133o0 

157^4 

152.9 

*5 

+ 

16.8 

+ 

20.3 

Farm  products 

'  203.8 

201o6 

165,4 

159.8 

+ 

1.1 

+ 

23e2 

27.5 

Foods 

•  187.3 

188*6 

162.4 

155.9 

•  7 

+ 

15.3 

20^,1 

172. o 
1 3  o  .  1 

171*2 
132.2 

149.2 

Xkj  I  . 

146.3 
137.1 

+ 

.6 
1.6 

+ 

15.5 
34.8  . 

it- 
+ 

17.8 

35*0 
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153  ul 

132.8 

131e.9 

+ 

f— 

+ 

4.7 

+ 

5,4 

189. o 
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188«7 
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171,9 
203.  7 

1 3  8  .  S 
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+ 

.3 

al 

+ 
+ 

10.1 
11.3 

+ 

12;5 
17^4 

145.7- 

148.5 

114,5 

116.8 

l.« 

.... 

27flj  2 

24.7 
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?/holssale" prices  of  all  commodities  combined  during  the  v-eet  oided 
?!arch  27  Trere  15,8  percent  higher  than  the  Dre-Korean  level  ?jid  20«3  per- 
cent above  a  year  e?.rlier»    The  greatest  ;^alns  during  each  of  these  •periods 
were  scored  by  te>-tiles,  chsraicols,  fam  -'to ducts  end  foods « 

The  -r^LS  cothprehensive  index  of  vholesale  prices  in  February  r/as 
183.6    (l926«100),  2,0  percent  above  Jsn-jary  and  20,2  percent  above  Feb- 
ruary a  year  earlier.    Farm  product  prices  at  rdiolesale  were  up  4t»3  per» 
cent    from  the  previous  month;  foods,  Z  percent;  end  industrial  coirniio- 
dities,  0<i9  percent* 

In  mid-I'ip.roh  prices  received  by  fanners  for  all  commodities  com- 
bined averaged  lover  than  the  previous  mcntli,  mar  Icing  the  first  monthly 
dror)  since  last  October*     The  3AE  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  in 
mJ.d^I.>.rch  rras  311  (l910-14«5l00),  1  percent  belovj- mid-February • '  Average 
prices  for  all  crops  r^ere  2  percent  lower  th&n  in  mid«»Febrjary,  largely 
due  to  a  sharp  decline  in  prices  of  truck  crops  and  a  more  moderate  drop 
in  average  prices  of -food  grains*    Average  prices  of  livestock  and  products 
77-ere  1  percent  higher  than  in  mi d-Febnzary  v/ith  ir;. creases  for  ViTOol  and 
poultry  and  eggs  m.ore  than  offsetting  seasona.l  declines  in  dairy  product 
prices* 

Table  2»«-  Group  indexes  of  prices  received  by  farmers,  Haroh  15,  1951 

vd-th  comparisons 


(1910-14«100) 


Group 


liarch  15,  1951 

'  Mar»  15,' 

'  Feb.  15,' 

'  Mar*  15,' 

nercentao-e  change  from 

!   ^-'-^^  ! 

;     1951  ' 

1950  • 
;  s 

• 
• 

Feb.  15,     •      Kar.  15, 

1951        •  1950 

Food  grains  . 

j  245 

254 

224 

-  4 

+  9 

Feed  grains -an4  hav 

221 

o  n  p 

1-^4 

/ 

+  27 

Cotton  4 

:  359 

351 

.  236 

+  2 

+  52 

Tobacoo  ; 

440 

389 

.  1 

+  12 

Oil-bearing  cro-os             -  , 

!  383 

?79 

250 

+  2 

+  68 

Fruit       '  J 

!  202 

204 

193 

—  3 

+  5 

Truck  crops  < 

5  265 

353 

158 

-  20  ■• 

+  58 

Other  vegetables  , 

174' 

167 

191 

'   +  *4 

-  9 

3111  crops 

I          C  i  O 

283 

215 

^    -  2 

+  28 

Meat  animals 

X  428 

425 

308 

+  1 

+  39 

Dairy  products                    $  280 

285 

243 

-  2 

+  15 

Poultry  and  'eggs 

.  217' 

205 

165 

+  6 

+  32 

Wool 

!  669' 

612 

279 

+  9 

+140 

'Livestock  and  -nro-  ' 

ducts 

{  343 

340 

258 

+  1 

+  33 

Crops  and  livestock 

and  -oroducts 

•  311 

313 

237 

-  1 

+  31 

1 '  Less  than  . one-half 'percent  decrease 

• 
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Farm  product  prices  in  mi di»l'Iarch  averaged  31  percent  higher  -tiion  a 
year  earlier©    Awra^s  prices  received  for  crops  and  livestock  products 
both  registered  gains y-.' rising  28  and  33  percent  respectively  from  mi d^ 
March  1950.    Acion^;  the  crop  groups,  oilseeds/:  truck  crops,  cotton  and  - 
feed  grains  shov?ed  the  largest  gains  from  .a  year  ^ai'lier.    All  other  groups 
except  "other  vei^'etahles"  v^ere  moderately  higher^    Livestock  products  reg- 
istered increases  from  a  year  ago  ranging  from  a  high  of  140  percent  for 
wool  to  15  percent  for  dairy  products©  .  . 

Prices  paid  by  farmer s ,  Including  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates 
continued -to  increase' cTur  in  g  the  mmth  ending  March  15 «    The  BAS"indexV  of 
prices  paid,  interest^  taxes  and  wage  rates  was  280  ( 1910- 3,4=100 ),  about 
I-I/2  percent  above  the  previous' month  snd  12  percent  above  March  1950 • 
Increases  in  average  prices  paid  for  foodj^  clothing,  motor,  vehicles, 
feeder  livestock  and  feed  were  prim.arily  resronsible  for  the  rise.  Re- 
flecting the  decline  in  average  prices  received  and  the  continued  rise  in 
prices  paid  from  mid^February  to  mid-March,  the  parit^r  ratio  (index  of 
prices  received  divided  by'the  index  of  prices  paid^  interest,  taxes  and, 
wage  rates)  dropped-  to  111^  2  points  below  February,  but  16  points  above  • 
March  last  year*     ■       ■     ■  ' 

Prices  paid  by.  urban  consumers  of  moderate  incomes  also  continued 
to  rise~in  Februar^r  with  average  prices  paid  for  all  groups  of  commodities 
and  services  increasing.    The  re^-dsed  ELS  index  of  consumers*  pxrices  was 
183»8  (1935-39=100),  lo3  percent  above  Jcnuary  snd  9«5  percent  above  Feb- 
ruary a  year  earlier*    Average  prices  paid  for  food  were  up  1*8  percent 
from  January  to  February/"  largely  as  a  result  of  a  sharp  rise  in  prices  of 
fruits  md  vegetables^   'Moderate  increases  were  also  shovm  for  meats, 
poultry  and  dairy  products© 

Fmi:  mcom 

Farmers'  cash  receipts  from  marketings  in  Ivfeirch  are  estimated. at 
2«1  billion  dollars,  13  percent  above  February  snd  about  26  percent  more 
than  a  year  ago  a    The  gain  over  February  was  due  to  a  larger  volume  of 
sales— because  of  the  longer  month -^^as  prices  declined  slightly  on  the 
average©    Prices  averaged  about  30  percent  above  March  1950,  hoi'/ever,  and 
volume  was  only  slightly  below  a  year  ago© 

The  increase  from  February'r^as  due  mostly  to  IcrgO'  receipts  from 
livestock  end  products^    Totiil  cash  receipts  from,  these  sources  vrere  about 
1*5  billion  dollars  in  llarch,  or' 20  percent  above  the  previous  month* 
March  receipts  from  meat' animals,  dairy  products,  and  poultry  and  eggs 
were  each  above  February,  vdth  larger  marketings'  accounting  for  most  of 
the  gain*    As  compared  vdth  last  Maroh,  higher  prices  brought  an  increase 
of  about  30  -oorcent  in  total  livestock  receipts* 

Crop  receipts  in  Ilarch  were  around  Oe6  billion  dollars^  almost  the 
sane  as  in  February  but  about  13  percent  above  March  1950©    Receipts  from 
most' of  the  principal  crops  were  up  from  the  corresponding  month  last 
year, 'mainly  beoause  of  higher  prices,  but  receipts  from  fruits  were 
lower© 
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Farmers  took  ift  about  6e4  billion  dollars  from  marketings  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1951,  or  16  percent  more  th^  in  the  corresp6nding  period 
of  1950,    The  volume  of  marketings  was  smaller  than  last  year,  but  prices 
averaged  nearly  30' percent  higher*    Receipts  from  livestock  and  products 
are  estimated  fe.t  4o3  billion  do liars ^  30  percent  above  the  first  three 
months  in  1950,  largely  because  of  higher  prices©    Cash  receipts  from  meat 
animals,  dairy  products^  and  poultry  and  eggs  were  up  about  35  percent, 
15  percent,  and  35  percent  respectively,  v^dth  average  prices  shovring  about 
the  same  percentage  rise  in  each  case* 

Crop  receipts  in  the  first  3  months  were  about  2ol  billion  dollars, 
slightly  below  last  year*    Receipts  from  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  and  fruits 
were  a  little  below  last  year  in  spite  of  higher  prices*    But  receipts 
from  cotton  and  vegetables  were  a  little  higher* 

LIVESTOCK  MD  MEAT 

Central  market  prices  of  all  classes  of  meat  animals  except  hogs 
advanced  in  March  folloydng  a  short  period  of  declining  prices  "late  in 
February*    Hog  prices  were  relatively  stable  in  Ife.rch,  $1*00^1*50  per 
100  pounds  belov;  mid^February  levels  and  viell  below  the  record  prices  of 
1948*    Except  for  the  late  February  declines  prices  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
lambs  have  been  increasing  since  early  last  fall  and  at  the  end  of  Inarch 
were  at  record  or  near  record  highs*    Prices  for  the  lower  grades  of 
cattle  and  for  lambs  have  increased  relatively  more  than  for  the  better 
grades  of  steers  or  sheep*  ^  .  .  . 

Prices  of  live  animals  are  not  under  direct  control*    On  March  15 
farm  prices  of  all  species  of  meat  animals  v/ere  at  or  above  the  adjusted 
legal  minimum  price  levels  for  ceiling  purposes  as  defined  by  the  Defense 
Producticaa  Act  of  1950*    Ch  that  date  the  tJ*  S*  average  fain  prices  in 
dollars  per  hundred  pounds  were:    hogs^  2l«20j  beef  cattle,  29*70;  veal 
calves,  33*50}  sheep,  19*00?  and  lambs,  35o00# 

Price  patterns  for  meat  and  meat  animals  in  1951  vdll  not  follow 
the  usual  seasonal  trend  because  of  controls  and  other  special  influences* 
Supplies  of  slaughter  animals  vail  be  larger  than  last  year  but  rising' 
defense  expenditures ' v.l  11  bring  a  further  increase  in  consumer  incomes* 
It  seems  likely  that,  if  consumers  retain  essentially  the  same  pattern  of 
expenditures  as  in  1950,  the  pressure  on  price  ceilings,  now  in  force 
would  not  be  great  and  some  meats  at  some  seasons  might  sell  at  less  tiian 
ceiling  prices*    Hov^ever,  if  consumers  attempt  to  coinmit  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  incomes  to  meat,  demand  for  meat  might  considerably  exceed 
the  supply  at  current  ceiling  prices* 

Prospects  are  for  a  moderately  larger  meat  production  this  year 
than  in  1950*    Numbers  of  meat  animals  reported  on  farms  January  1  are  up 
from' a  year  earlier;  particularly  nimibers  of  breeding  stock*  Larger 
calf,  pig  Gnd  lamb  crops  seem  assured,  barring  unfavorable  vreather' con- 
ditions*   The  March  report  of  prospective  plantings  indicates  that,  v;ith 
yields  per  planted  acre  by  States  the  same  as  the  1945-49  average, 
3,050  ftiillion  bushels  of  com  \7ould  be  produced.    With  such  a  level' of 
output,  total  supplies  may  not  limit  livestock  production  this  year,  but 
may  result  in  a  tight  feed  situation  in  the  feeding  year  beginning 
October  1951* 
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•.  Total  meat  production  increased  in  March  from  the  im seasonably 
lov;  o-utput  in  February  and  f9r  the  mcntli  as  a  i^ole  probably  vdll  be 
close  to  production  a  year  earlier.    Considerably  more  pork,,  slightly  less 
beef,  and  less  veal  and  Ismb  and  mutton  were  probably  produced  this  llarch 
>than  in  March  last  year* 

t 

Cattle  slaughter  will  probably  be  close  to  last  yearns  levels  .for 
the  next  fetv  months  despite  the  larger  nuirber  on  feed  Jexiuar;^''  1  since  a 
larger  proportion  of  these  v;ere  light  weights*    The. moderate  increase  in 
slaughter  for  the  year  vdll  be  limited  largely  to  increases  in  the  last 
half  of  the  yeQ.r9 

Marketings  of  hogs  from  last  fall's  pig  crop  increased  during 
M9.rch  and  vdll  provide  the  bulk  of  slaughter  supplies  in  the  next  fevf 
months.    The  supply  of  barrov/s  and  gilts  for  slaughter  this  fall 'and 
vdnter  vribll  be  determined  largely  by  this  year*s  spring  pig  cropp  for 
v/hich  a  6  perooit  increase  i§  indicated©      The  1951..  fall- pig  crop  may  be 
slightly  larger  th^n  in  1950p  based  on  the  expectation  of.  a,  favorable  .hog- 
com  ratio  in  the  next  fevr  months  and  the  prospective  increase  in  cprn 
acreage  in  the  Corn  Belt.    My  gain  in  pork  production  in  1951  v.-lll  likely 
be  smaller  than  last  year  but  should  result  in  a  larger  supply  in  the.  spring 
and  s'ljcimer  of  1952  than  this  year* 

•  -  The  early  spH.ng  lamb  crop  v.^as  about  2  percent  larger  this  .year 
than  last.    Normally,  -'^ith  the  larger  early  crop,  marketings  of  these 
lambs  "iTOuld  also  be  larger.    However,  with  the  strong  demcnd  for  ev.'-e  Ifunbs 
for  breeding  stock,  the  proportion  of  .eve  lambs  marketed  for  slaughter  may 
be  smaller  than  usual.    Slaughter  of  all  sheep  sad  lambs  so  far  in  1951 
has  been  belov/  that  of  a  year  earlier  and  v/ill  probably  continue  so 
throughout  the  i*est  of  the  year. 

Siipplies  of  meat  for  domestic  cons'^raption  in  1950  were  augmented 
by  net  imports  of 'meat  and  meat  animcds.    -let  imports  of  meS-t,.  carcass 
weight  equivalent,  amourlted  to  23oo7  million  pomds  "in  1950.,  more,  than 
double  1949  net  imports,  largely  becaus'e  of  increased  imports  of  beef  and 
veal.    Imports  of  Canadien  cattle  for  all  purpos.es  in  1950,  our  principal 
live. animal  import,  totaled  4S1  thouscnd  head,  6  percent  above  a.  year 
earlier. 

Prospeots  are  that  imports  in  1951  will 'not  reach  1950  levels© 
Imports  from  Cmada,  both  live  animals  and  meat,  are  expected  to  be  doiwi 
in  viev/  of  the  stronger  demmd  for  meat  in  Canada  and  the  relatively  low 
number  of  cattle  on  farms  there,     tnports  of  c-^nned  meat  from  South 
America  are  not  expected  to  reach  the  record  high  of  1950,  although 
Mexican  conned  beef  can  now  be  imported  for  consumption  v/ithin  the  Lnited 
States*  .... 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Prices  of  all  manufactured  dairy  products,  except  "butter  nnd  cheese, 
were  unchanged  during  Marcho    Butter  prices  have  declined  betiveen  2  and 
3  cents  per  pound  since  mid^Februar^,".    Fluid  milk  prices  were  unchanged 
from  early  Februar^r  to  early  I^^rch,  after  rising  contraseasonally  from  De» 
cember  to  February.    In  late  March,  prices  of  manufactured  dairy  products 
were  higher  than  a  year  earlier  by  from  10  percent  for  butter  to  around 
30  percent  for  non-fat  dry  milk.    The  dealers'  average  buying  price  for 
fluid  milk  in  early  1-arch  vms  11  percent  higher  thai  a  year  earlier. 
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The  price  received  by  farmers  for  milk  at  ivholesale  in  ilarch  v^s 
§4«51  per  httndred  pounds,  compared  mth  f3»81  a  yen.r  earlier.    For  butter- 
fat,  farmers  received  69«7  cents  in  Llarch"  this  ^''ear  compared  vdth 
62»4'  cent^  a  year-  earlier*    The  March  1951  prices,  adjusted  for  seasonal 
variation,  7/ere  96  percent  of  parity  for  milk  end  90  percent  for  butterfat* 
The  seasonally  adjusted  prices  received  by  farmers  probably  will  increase 
relative  to  their  parity  prices  during  the  next  fev/'months«    This  can  occur 
even  "though  tJiore  are  no  increases  in  actual  prices,  since  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  both  milk  end  butterfat  prices  are  adjusted  upvrard  for  seasonal' 
changes  before  they  are  expressed  as  percentages  of  parity,    ^^ith  respect 
to  dairy  products,  no  material  changes  have  been  made  i6  the  G-aieral 
Ceiling  Price  Regulation  vhich  vm.s  issued  on  January  26,  1951* 

From  March  1950  to  March  1951,  costs  of  concentrate  rations  in- 
creased slightly  more  than  prices  received  by  fanners  for  butterfat  end' 
about  the  some  as  milk*    The  milk- feed  price  ratio  in  March  was  the  seme 
as  a  year  earlier  eaid  about  equal  to  the  20- year  average.    The  butt  erf  a-t>- 
feed  price  ratio  was  10  perc^t  under  that  of  a  year  earlier  and  the 
average.    Milk  production  in  tiie  first  2  months  of  1951  vras  2  percent  under 
the  record  for  those  months  a  ye-ar  earlier*    The  c^^rrent  ennual  rate,  hov-- 
ever,  is  a  little  a.bove  the  120«6  billion  pounds  produced  on  farms  in  1950# 

Consiriipticn  of  fluid  milk  md  cretam  is  continuing  larger  thcaa  6. 
year  earlier*    ITith  milk  production  a  little  smaller  so  far  this  year,  the 
quantity  of  milk  available-  for  m£nufactured  dairy  products  has 'been  sharply 
under  that  of  a  year  earlier*    Since  output  of  evaporated  milk,  ice  creon, 
and  dry  avhole  milk  is  running  larger  than  in  early  1950,  the  reduction  in 
use  of  mill:  in  butter  ond  cheese  is  greater  thon  the  reduction  in  milk  pro- 
duction csi  farms*    For  1951  as  a  v;hole,  more 'milk  vrill'be  used  in  fluid 
form  and  less  in  manufactured  dairy  products,  in  total,  than  vms  used  last 
year* 

On  Llarch  15,  the  Departtnait  -of  Agriculture  announced  that  through 
the  12  months  beginning  April  1,  prices  to  farmers  would  be  supported  at 
87  percent  of  the  parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk  and  90  percent 
of  parity  for  butterfat*    The  actual  prices  at  v/hich  manufactured  products 
v.dll  be  p^archased  to  achieve  these  support  levels  are  moderately  above 
the  purchase  levels  of  the  ciirrent  year  and  the  same  or  slightly  belorr 
current  market  prices* 

.    PCUTLRY  A^JD  i}C-(}S 

Egg  prices  received  by  farmeris  in  mid-March  averaged  45*7  cents 
per  do5:en,  slightly  above  the  41*4  cent  average  of  February''  ^vnd  96  percent 
of  parity.    In  mid-llarch  1950  they  averaged  31*6  cents  per  dozen,  72  pef*- 
cent  of  parity*    As  a  result  of  higher  egg  prices  this  spring  than  last, 
the  number  of  chicks  hatched  this  spring  for  laying  flock  replacement  may 
be  as  great  as  or  greater  than  last  yeaf*.     If  the  hatch  of  chicks,  nov: 
near  its  season  peak,  develops '  this  v/ay,  it  vdll  represent  a  change  from 
farmers*  Febnaary  1  intentions,  which  called  for  a  4  percent  decrease 
from  1950' in  the  number  of  chickens  to  be  raised  for  la^-ing  flock  re- 
placement* 
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In  mid-March,  large  scale "storage  of  eggs  had  not  yet  begun. 
ITeekly  accumulations  of  both  shell  and  frozen  eggs  in  35  cities  were  at  a 
rate  equivalent  to  about  72  thous.and  cases  /^er  vv'eekj,  compared  vdth  about 
242  thousand  a"  year  earliero  '    -      ,  .  .. 

The  large  placements  of  broiler  chicks  v^hich  have  been  made  in  the 
specialized  broiler  areas  since  FebrJiary  ivill  be  reflected  in  large  mar- 
ketings beginning  in  April*    Broiler  prices  from  mid- January  .through  mid- 
I'larch  have  been  at  a  level  encouraging  continued  large-scale  productiono 

Chicken  prices  received  by  farmers  continued  to  rise  in  March*  At 
28,9  cents  per  poTcid  (live),  chickens  vrere  2»0  cents  higher  than  in  Feb- 
ruaryj  and  4*6  cents  higher  than  in  Januarys    The  m.id-March  price^  sn 
average  for  all  Chickais  including  broilers,  was  equivalent  to  93  percent 
of  parity^  .  ^ 

FATS,  OILS  MB  OILSEEDS 

Prices  for  cottonseed,  soybeon^  and  com  oils  are.  likely  to  average 
near  ceiling  levels  at  least  until-iie^'r  crop  indications- become  more 
definite*    Reflecting  the  rollbacks  necessitated  by  the  imposition  of 
specific  pri6e  ceilings  on  cottonseed,  soybean  and  com  oils  (effective 
February  14)  end  inedible  tallcfiv  and  greases  (effective  Ivlarch  12),  prices 
of  these  fats  rjid  oilfl  averaged  lov/er  in  Mcirch  than  a  month  earlier*^  The 
ceilings  on  tallop/  and  greases  represent  a  rollback  of  approximately 
3  cents  per  pounds    Spot  cottonseed  and  soybean  oil  prices  since  mid-Feb- 
ruary have  been  a/fc  the  specific  ceiling  levels  established  for  these  oils.. 
Hov/ever,  in  March  pri'ces  of  these  oils  for  forvrard  shipment  have  been  be—  • 
lov/  the  ceiling,  particularly  in  the  nevr  crop  months.    Futures  prices  of  . 
soybeans  have  folloWed  a  similar  pattern.    Prices  of  lard  and  coconut  oil 
also  tended  dovm'/^ard  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  while  prices  of  lin«3 
seed  oil  and  tung  oil  increased.    The  irxdex  of  vfholesrde  prices  of 
26  major  fats  and  oils  (excluding  butter)  in  March  averaged  about  245  . 
(1935*39=100)  compared  vath  251  in  February  and  151  a  year  earlier* 

*      "  • 

Farmers*  plans  as  of  March  1  indicate  they  intend  to  plant  smaller 
acreages  of  so^'beans,  flaxseed  and-  peanuts  than  a  ygar  earlier*  Flaxsreed 
acreage  is  estimated  at  3a9  millim  acres,  4  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier*    Acreages-  of  soybeans  and  peanuts  grqvm  alone  for  all  purposed 
total  13*8  end  2*6  million,  respectively,  6  and  5  percent  respectively, 
less  than  a  year  earlier*    Based  upon  the  1945-49  average  yields  per 
acre  by  Startes  the  prospective  acreage  of  flaxseed  would  produce  a  crop 
of  about  36  million  bushels  com-pared  v:ith  a  little  over  39  million  the  year 
before*    Production  of  soybeans  in  1951  would  total  233  million  bushels 
(if  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  acreage  of  soybeans  is  harvested  for 
beans  as  in  tiie  last  2  years  and  if  the  19-45-49  average  yield  is  attained )0 
compared  with  the  record  287  million  bushels  produced  a  year  earlier* 
Based  upon  average  relationships  betv/een  total  acreage  and  acreage  picked 
and  threshed  and  yield  per  acre,  peanuts  picked  and  threshed  in  1951  would 
total  about  1«7  mdlli on  pounds  compa.red  vdth  2*0  million  a  year  ago*'  The 
first  itidications  of ^ cotton  acreage  will  not  be  available  tutll  July,  but 
if  the  production  guide  set  by  the  U,  S«  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
approximated,  total  output  of  edible  vegetable,  oils  in  1951-52  vdll  be 
greater' than  a  year  earlier*    Output  of  butter  is  expected  to  decline  in 
1951-52,  but  production  of  lard  is  e:oected  to  continue  to  increase© 
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CORIT  AMD  OTHER  FEED 

FSed  rrices  generally  continue  vrell  above  the  le-^rels  of  a  ye^r 
earlier  J  although  there  xris  some  vreaknoss  in  prices  of  feed  grains  tod 
sor.e  of  the  "byproduct  feeds  in  Mai^ch*    Higher  feed  prices  this  ^'ear,  in 
spite  of  the  near  record  supplies,  reflect  the  strong  denrnd  for  feed 
-rhich  is  expected  to  continue  during  the  coning  year*    Prices  of  all  the 
feed  grains  continue  below  the  legal  mrninum  levels  at  v/hich  ceilings  can 
be  established,  although  they  average  nearly  one-third  higher  than  a  year 
earlier »    Prices  of  high  protein  feeds  and  v.heat  nill  feeds  are  about 
15  to  20  percent  higher  then  a  year  ago  --/hile  sminial  protein  feeds  are 
about  5  percent  higher* 

Llarket  receipts  of  com  have  been  unusually  heavy  so  far  during  the 
1950-51  narketing  year,  totaling  nearly  one- fifth  larger  during  October- 
Liarch  than  in  that  period  of  1949-50.    Heavy  receipts  reflect  higher  com 
prices  and  increased  demand  for  domestic  processing  and  ejcports*  Siib- 
stantial  quantities  of  com  have  been  tvithdraT.n  from  losii  stocks  and 
Govemnaat  holdings.    Stocks  of  com  at  terminal  markets,  v.hich  reached 
a  high  point  of  75  million  bushels  in  r.id-LIarch  r/ere  the  largest  in 
recent  years  and  30    m-illion  bushels  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Through 
Februar^^  farmers  ha.d  placed  only  about  45  m.illion  bushels  of  com  imder 
price  suoport  comr)ared  ivith  269  million  bushels  in  the  some  period  of 
i949-60«"' 

Based  on  fanners  planting  intentions  on  T'arch  1,  the 'total  feed 
grain  acreage  '.-,111  be  about  4  percent  sr.pller  than  in  1950.    The  prospec- 
tive com  acreage  of  85*7  million  acres  is  only  1  #7  percent  larger  thcai 
the  small  acreage  planted  in  1950.    Intoided  acreages  of  oats,  barley  and 
sorghum  grains  are  smaller  than  in  1950#    If  jdelds  by  States  are  equal 
to  the  1945-  49  average;  the  total  production  of  feed  grains 'v.-ou Id  be 
about  118  million  tons,  6  percent  belcr.-  the  1950  production*  Al"ttiough 
this  level  of  production  v.'ould  be  nearly  a  fifth  larger  than  the  period 
just  before  the  ''forld  TTar  II  it  is  scmev.hat  short  of  current  feed  grain 
requirements  estimated  at  about  132  riillion  tons  for  1950^51*    The  carry- 
over of  feed  grains  into  1951-52  is  also  expected  to  be  smaller  than  last 
year.    The  total  supply  of  feed  grains  for  1951-52  T.t>uld  be  around  8  per- 
cent  below  the  big  supplies  of  the  past  2  years.    A  supply  of  this  size 
together  v.dth  the  strong  demand  in  prospect  v;ould  result  in  a  much 
tighter  feed  supply  situation  than  in  the  two  preceding  ^'ears. 

TrEiE;i.T 

Prices  received  b^''  farmers  on  March  15  for  i.'heat  at  v2.12  per  bushel 
7/ere  about  9  cents  lo'.ver  than  a  month  earliero    The  decline  in  prices 
represented  a  reaction  to  the  previous  rapid  rise,  improvement  in  moisture 
conditions  in  the  ranter  -.vheat  area,  the  easing  of  the  boxoar  supply 
situation  and  prospects  that  a  moderately  large  quantity  of  non-government 
v'heat  •'/d.ll  be  in  the  carry-over  next  July.    Prices  on  Inarch  15  v/ere 
gene'r a.lli'-  10  to  15  cents  above  the  loan,  vrhich  v/as  not' sufficient  to 
cover  accrued  charges.    Prices  in  Jmuary  nnd  February,  hov/ever,  were 
sufficiently  above  the  loan  to  cauge  gro^.vers  to  redeem  a  considera.ble 
quantity  of  ^'heat  under  loan.    More  v^uld  have  been  redeemed  had  box  cars 
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•been  available^    Sufficient  vrhe^.t,    howGvor.^  .hrs  been  redeemed  by  growers 
so  as  to  r-sduce  deliveries  to  OCC  mder  the  lorai  program  ond  cause  the 
supply  of  non-go"7erni!ient  v;hoat  in  .the  carry-over  July  1,  1951  probably 
to  be  the  largest  since  194-4,  y.-hen  it  '/as  about  200  million  bushelso 
Prices  in  mid«.iltcrch  trere  28  cents  below.  parity»*the  legal  minimum  ceiling 
level  of  (^2,40« 

I\aarch  T-:eather  ^ras  not  particularly  favorable  for  mnter  v/heat» 
From  the  Mississippi  Valley  east^.mrd  T,.heat  iTas  in  mostly  good  condition 
and  greening  as  far  north  as  the  lov/er  Lelce  region.    Condition  in  the 
Pacific  northwest  WQ&  gooda    In  the  Soutlivest,  while  helpful  precipitation 
was  received^  sone  important  portions  continued  to  suffer  from  drought  end 
insects*    Conditions  were  poorest  in  bn  important  area  embracing  south- 
western Kansas,  southeastern  Colorado,  western  Oklahoma,  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle and  northeastern  New  Mexico©    The  next  official  crop  report  cover- 
ing mnter  wheat  Y.dll  be  issued  on  --pril  10,  as  of  conditions  on  April  1« 

Reports  of  growers*  intmtions  to  pl^nt,  as  of  March  Ij,  indicate 
an  all-spring  wheat  acreage  of  21*8  rdllion  acres  in  1951,    Such  an 
acreage  v/ould  be  nearly  a  fifth  larger  thon  that  seeded  a  year  ago  and 
equally  larger  throi  average.    Corn-pared  vrith  the  suggested  1951  planting 
guides,  present  intentions  are  sligh^tly  over  tbat  requested  at  the 
nn.tional  level*    A  total  of  TS^O  million  acres  of  all  wheat  is  indicated 
by  combining  the  prc^'pective  acreage  of  all  spring  v/he at  vd.th  the  seeded 
acreage  of  t.«inter  wheat  as  estim^atod  lo-st  Decenbero    An  acreage  of  this 
size  v.-ould  exceed  by  9  percent  the  total  seed5-ngs  for  the  1950  crco,  but 
would  be    about  8 'percent  short  of  the  record  84©7  million  acres  seeded 
for  the  1949  crop* 

Pf^duction  of  all  spring  wheat  v/ould  be  approximately  .S09  million 
bushels,  if  present  intended  acreages' are  planted  and  if  yields  per  seeded 
acre  should  equal  the  1945-49  average,  by  States*    This  added  to  the 
v.^nter  whe^t  crr.p  as  estimated  last  December  vrould  give  a  totiil  of 
1,208  million  bushels  of  all  T^heat  in  1951,  compared  r/ith  a  1,027  million- 
bushel  crop  harvested  in  1950« 

Domestic  disappearance  of  Lhited  States  grown  wheat  in    1951-52  is 
expected  to  total  about  750  million  bushels©    Allovang  for  as  mu6h  as 
350  million  bushels  for  export,  a  total  disappearance  of  about  1,100  mil- 
lion bushels  would  be  indicated^    Production  in  excess  of  this,  quantity" 
would  increase  the  carry-over  July  1^^    1952 ^  over  the  carry-over  July  1, 
1951  vhich  is  currently  estimated  at  about  420  million  bushels*    The  in- 
dicated carry-over  next  July  is  based  on  a  total  supply  of  1«450  mdllion 
bushels  of  domestic  vrheat,  domestic  dis ar)^earanc e  of  about  720  million 
.and  exports  which  may  approach  310  million  bushels  if  shipping  levels 
announced  for  March-April  can  be  met* 

FRUIT 

If 

Mainly  because  of  relatively  large  sur)plies,  grower  prices  for  most 
fruits  in  Anril  and  !Iav  probablv  rdll  averars  somev,hat  lower  than  corre^ 
spending  pldces  in  these  months  of  1950*    Aided  by  a  strong  demand  for 
processing,  gro^rer  prices  for  citrus  fruits,  especially  oranges,  probably 
will  increase  a  little  over  Inarch  1951  levels  a    But  prices  Tor  apples  are  , 
expected  to  decline  under  the  weight  of  record^- large  stocI-irBc 
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Total  supplies  of  citrus  fruits  remaining  to  b©  raarlceted  after  rd.d» 
Jvfeirch  T'-ere  slightly  larger  than  supplies  a  j^ear  earliero'  ^tlovamoit  of  Florida 
oranges  to  processors  through  mi d^LIarch  of  the  1950-ol  season  has  "been  mod- 
erately larger  than  in  the  same  part  of  the  1949-50  season.      But  that  of 
Florida  grapefruit  from  the  increased  production  in  1950*51  ho-s  "been  consid- 
erahly  larger*    T.'ith  continuing  strong  demand  for  processing,  gror.ver  prices 
for  or^ges  probahly  I'dll  increase  a  little  this  spring,  v^.ile  prices  for 
grapefruit  ma^'  not  ch*5nge  muoha    In  Florida  about  11  millicai  gallons' of 
frozen  orange  concentrate  had  been  made  through  !iarch  17  this  season,  conv- 
parod  vath  9  m.illion  a  year  earlier*    Output  of  canned  citrus  juices  and  sec- 
tions also  has  been  larger  this  season* 

The  20  million  bushels  of  apples  in  cold  storage       February'  28,  1951 
trere  the  largest  on  record  for  that  month*    %ey  vrere  about  62  percent  larger 
than  the  holdings  on  Februan;-  28^  1950  and  76  percent  larger  ihan  the  19'^'50 
average  for  February  28*    "VYith  such  large  stocks  so  late  in  the  1950^.51  sea^ 
sen,  movement  to  market  of  all  -the  apples  -vnll  be  difficult  and  grower  and' 
terminal  market  r.holesale  prices  probabljr  "vvi  11  decline  further  this  spring* 
Total  efcports  of  apples,  including  apples  moved  under  the  expert- payment 
program,  were    about  80  percent  a^  large  during  July  195CV.January  1951  as  in 
the  ssme  months  of  the  1949-50  season* 

Tfith  cold-storage  holdings  of  pears  continuing  large  in  relation  to 
foreseeable  markets  and  v/ith  the  marketing  season  nearing  the  end,  grov-rer 
prices  for  these  remaining  supplies  probably  vd  11  decline  some%'/hat  this 
spring*    Total  exports  during  July  1950-Jsnuary  1951  v;ere  a  little  more 
than  t'/ace  those  of  the  same  period  in  1949—50* 

Prospective  supplies  of  stra-^vberries  for  early  spring  marketing  are 
considerably  larger  than  the  early  spring  crop  of  1950*    Grovrer  prices  prob- 
ably vdll  not  be  quite  as  high  as  1950  prices*    Acreages  of  the  mid-' spring 
ond  Isr'-.e-. spring  crops  are  each  considerably  larger  than  the  r'esp ective '  1950 
acreages*    Cold-storage  holdings  of  frozen  strav;berries  on  February  28,  1951 
were  more  than  2-1/2  times  thoce  of  that  date  in  1950©    Total  stocks  of  fro-' 
zen  .fruits  nnd  fruit  juices  vrere  about  60  percent  larger  then  cn  Februar^r  2B, 
1950* 

TH'^JCK  CROPS 

For  Fresh  TvTGrl:et 

Prices  for  most  fresh  veget?.bles  during  the  next  few  months  are  .ex- 
pected to  r^.ain  v-ell  above  the  levels  of  last  spring*    Continued  dry  v^eather 
in  South  Texas  largely  confined  spring  onion  acreage  to  irrigated  areas,  and 
the  total  spring  onion  acreage  is  less  than  half  as  large  as  last  year*  Early 
reports  for  spring  croTDS  other  then  onion  inQ:j.ca.te  a  4  percent  drop  in  total 
acreage  from  last  year*    Acreages  larger  than  last  spring  are  thus  far  re- 
ported only  for  spinach  and  early  spring  tomatoes*    Lettuc©  supplies  through 
early  spring  harvest  are  indicated  to  be  slightly  larger  than  last  year  and 
considerably  above  average* 

Planting  intentions  indicate  a  slightly  smaller  acreage  9f  cabbage  and 
watermelons  for  summer  harvest  this  ;'ear  than  last» 
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-    Indications  are  that  fanners  have  oeen  asking,  and  processors  have 
heeh  offering,  su'bstantially  higher  prices  thi^-year  than  last  for  tonnage 
to  "be  produced  for  ccaaercial  canning  and  freezin^r.    Larger  acreages  are 
needed  to  insure  prod.uction  of  the  increased  quantities  needed  to  meet 
strong  citilian  demand  and  the  expanded  military  requirements. 

The  Department  in  February  suggested  increases  in  acreages  plante^l 
for  processing  in  1951  over  19pO  of  hO  percent  for  s-vreet  com,  35  percent 
for  tomatoes,  15  percent  for  green  peas,  10  percent  for  snap  "beans,  and 
5  ^percent  for  green  lima  "beans,  and  no  change  for  "beets,  cao-Dage  for 
kraut,  eucum"bcrs  for  pickles,  and  spinach. 

March  reports  on  winter  production  of  spinach  for  processing  in 
Texas  and  California,  iJiere  more  than  half  the  year's  total  is  usually 
produced.  Indicated  an  increase  of       percent  over  the  1950  vinter  crop 
and  U5  percent  ever  the  lO-^year  average  vinter  crop.    Early  reports  of 
processors*  intentions  also  indicates  the  likelihood  of  a  planted  acreage 
of  green  peas  for  freezing  a"boi;t  1^  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  not 
quite  11  piercent  more  than  last  year  for  canning  and  other  processing. 
A'Dout  one -fourth  of  the  acreage  will  "be  planted  for  freezing  and  three - 
foi^ths  for  canning  and  other  processing;  total  acreage  is  expected  to  "be 
up  a"bout  11  percent,  , 

POTATOES  AKD  SVJSSTPOTaTOlB 

As  of  March  1,  merchanta"ble  stocks  of  1950-crcp  potatoes  vere  only 
3  percent  oelo-^r  the  record-large  .holdings  a  year  earlier,  despite  heavy 
marketings  and  Government  purchases  during  .January  and  ITecruary.    The  1951 
vinter  crop  of  early  carmercial  potatoes  in  Florida  and  Texas  vas  a"bcve  ■ 
average  "but  cne-fovr*th  smaller  than  the  2.5  million  "bushels  produced  last 
"printer.    Commercial  acreage  for  early  spring  harvest  is  expected  to  "be 
17  percent  smaller  thsji  last  year;  the  increase  in  acreage  in  the  East- 
ings area  of  Florida  vas  more  than  offset  -"by  reduced  acreage  in  other 
areas  of  Florida  and  a  sharp  cut  in  Texas  acreage.    Prospective  early  ccm- 
mercial  acreages  in  later -spring  areas,  including  the  important  early  crop 
in  California,  are  dovn  nearly  one -fifth  from  last  year  end  even  farther 
"beloV  average.    Because  of  xhe  prospect  for  sucstantially  smaller  supplies 
of  nev  potatoes  this  spring,  prices  for  nev  potatoes  through  May  are  ex- 
pected to  caatinu.e  moderately  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Jtoch  intentions  of  farmers  to  plant  indicate  that  the  total  U,  s. 
acreage  plantea  to  potatoes  this  j-ear  may  >)e  a'Dcut  15  ;percent  smaller  than 
acreage  planted  last  year.    The  percentage  reduction  vill  be  a"bout  the  same 
in  the  early,  intermediate,  and  late  groups  of  &ta,tes.    Sharpest  reductions 
are  indicated  in  the  surplus -producing  States  of  the  Central  and  Western 
part  of -the  country. 

If  grovers  plant  as  nov  indicated,  and  if  yields  per  acrecare  equal 
to  the  average  of  19^5-9  and  1950,  a  crop  moderately  in  excess  of  expected 
civilian  and  military  requirements  -^rould  De  produced.    If  this  happens, 
prices  received  "by  farmers  for  the  1951  crop  aro"ba"Dly  vould  averag.e  consid- 
era"bly  higher  than  those  for  the  much  larger  1950  crop,  even  though  there 
vill  "be  no  price  support  on  the  1951  crop. 
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Sot  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  rise  in  price  for  s'//"eetnotatoes  is 
e^cpected  for  tlie  balcnce  of  the  1950  crop-narketing  season*    IJarch  inten- 
tions of  farrr.ers  to  plant  sweetpotatoes  this  year  indicate  a  prohablo 
cut  in  acreage  between  one- fifth  end  one- fourth  fron  the  already  belovs* 
average' acreage  of  last  year»    If  average  ^n^elds  are  realized  on  such  an 
acreage the  crop  r/ould  be  the  smallest  in  several  decades,  and  isidoubt- 
edly  v.'-ould  bring  relatively  high  prices  under  the  conditions  of  strcaig 
demand  expected*    The  big  decline  in  svreetpotato  acreage  probably  is  the 
result  of  increased  competition  for  acreage  of  alternative  crops,  partic- 
ularly cotton  and  tobacco* 

DRY  EDIBLE  BEMS         DRY  PEAS 

If  farmers  carry  out  -their  intentions  to  plant  dry  beans  as  ex- 
pressed in  early  Ivla.rch,  the  1951  acreage  planted  would  be  about  2  per- 
cent larger  than  in  1950.    VJliile  the  aggregate  acreage  is  in  substantial 
accord  v.-ith  the  guide  acreage  equal  to  the  1950  acreage  suggested  by  the 
Department^  it  appears  that  acreage  of  Baby  Linas  and  Pintos  may  exceed 
the  guidep  v'hile  V-^'vy  or  Pea  Beans  s.creage  may  be  smaller*    The  largest 
cut  in  -'.cr-eage    is  indicated  by  intentions  in  Michigan,  where  1950  groyn- 
ing c,nd  harvesting  conditions  vrere  quite  unsatisfactory?'*    Largest  in- 
creases are  intended  in  Nei7  Mexico  and  California,  and  in  the  latter  State 
particularly  for  varieties  other  than  Limas* 

If  the  indicated  aicreages  are  planted,  and  if  yields  on  such  acre- 
age equaled  the  1945-49  average,  the  total  cropvrould  be  nearly  as  large 
as  thp  1950  crop,  but  beloY/  the  10- year  average* 

prices  received  by  farmers  for  di^.' beans  probably  vdll  rise  slightly 
through  the  next  few  months  to  mid- summer,  as  usual  for  this  time  of  year* 
Aggregate  supplies  are  adequate,  though  suprdies  of  som.e  classes  and  types 
are  moderately  out  of  balance  v.dth  demand* 

The  1951  acreage  planted  to  dry  field  peas  v.dll  be  not  quite  2  per- 
cent larger  then  the  ijnusually  sm.all  acreage  in  1950,  if  fanners '  carry 
out  their  ezs'^j  ivtrch  intentions*     If  such  an  acreage  is  planted,  and  if 
yields  v/ere  bo  equal  the  1945—49  average,  the  croD  vrauld  be  m^oderately 
sm.ellex"  th^  in  1950  and  the  smallest  since  1940,    Ihder  these  conditions, 
prices  V;-hich  grcrers  v^Duld  receive  prbbably  vrould  be  substantially/"  higher 
than  those  received  for  the  1950  crop,  but  perhaps  belovr  the  poet-vmr 
peak  prices  realized  for  the  1947  crop* 

.     .  COTTOIT 

The  high  level  of  econom.ic  activity,  coupled  vrith  increasing  in- 
ventories, indicates  continued  strong  demand  for  cotton*    Average  daily 
mill  consumption  of  cotton  during  January  and  February/-  v^as  v/ell  above 
last  year  at  the  soiae  time*    From  August  1  to  March  3  it  v.'as  6*3  million 
bales  or  25  percent  hi^^her  than  durinr  the  sar.e  neriod  last  season*  The 
rate  of  suindle  activity  (based  on  an  eighty  hour  vz-eek)  v/as  152*0  in  Feb- 
ruary, compared'vrith  135*4  February  1950*    The  average  daily  rat©  of  con- 
sumption was  45,500,  comxpared  with  37,600  in  1950» 

Mill  stocks  of  ravr  cotton  increased  during  the  period  when  the 
markets  were  closed  (J^nuar:/  26  to  Xiarch  S),  and  by  March  3,  yrere  about 
4  peroont  lsj~ger  thon  cm  February  3* 


Sxr^crtE  of  cotton  (f,urii3^  Beceml^er  and  J^snr.ary  "vrere  32  and  hO  per- 
cent  smaller  than  for  the  eaiae  months  lest  season.    From  Au^;iist  1  thrcu,'^ 
JenuBxj  ezporte  \.'ere  11  percent  smeJLler  tiian  the  saine  period  last  season, 
vjhen  no  ©sport  controls  were  in  effect. 

As  of  March  19,  export  licenses  had.  not  jeon  issued  for  ClO,5^9  Dales 
of  allocated  cotton.    Of  this  amo\iQt,  760,410  bales  v^re  under  aHocaticn  to 
Austria,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands  anr"  Kcree ,    On  January  31  ancut 
1.7  iQillion  hales  of  allocated  cotton  remairied  to  'oe  shipped  cut  of  the 
country. 

On  ^^arch  3,  the  deadl^Jie  for  applying  for  export  licenses  for  cotton 
vas  extended  one  month,  to  April  3'-^.         h'iBxch  I6  an  export  allccation  cf 
25,000  tales  of  linters  or  the  equivalent  in  lint;ers  jiilp  vas  announced. 
Fi"om  Aiji^ust  1,  1950  thrc'j^  January  31,  1951,  TC_,727  hales  of  Imters  had 
teen  exported. 

Folloving  the  issuance  of  General  Ceiling  Price  r:egalation  1  on 
January  2t,  trading  on  futures  msxkets  vas  suspended  and  spot  pjarkets 
stopped  quoting  prices.    On  l^larch  3,  Ceiling  Price  !?e£,ulation  S  replaced 
the  previous  regulation  with  respect  to  American  upland  cotton.  On 
2iarch  7,  a  supplement  to  Ceilinc  Price  Peculation  6  vas  issued  to  govern 
futvjres  trading  ajid  the  ceiling  price  for  futures  contracts ~»as.aet  at 
^5. 39  cects  per . pound . 

On  March  8,    the  cotton  niarkets  resume!  trading  and  spot  -orices 
and  old  crop  futures  months  vere  oucted  at  or  near  their  respective  ceil- 
ings.   As  of  ^^^ch  27,  spot  prices  \;ere  sti3JL  at  these  levels.    V&j  fu- 
tures contracts  at  Nev  Ycri  -v^ere  quoted  at  the  celling,  out  nev  crop  fu- 
tures month?  vere  quoted  c ens iderar.ly  helov  their  >^ch  6  levels,  dhe 
farm  price  in  mid-Fehruary  '^'as  .hl^  cent  a  pound  higher  than  iii  January, 
and  rose  another  .96  cent  m  March. 

The  price  for  American-Eg^rption  cotton  reaches  a  recor^.  high  in 
February,  vhen  the  average  price  for  Grade  2,  l»l/2  inches  in  staple 
length  stood  at  93.00  cants  per  po^^d,  flat  on  gin  yards. 

The  prices  of  foreign  cotton  continued  to  rise  in  Jenu-ary  and 
February .    The  February  prices  of  some  foreign  cottons  -vjere  more  than 
double  the  prices  cf  Feoruai-y  19pO.    In  March,  the  prices  of  seme  for- 
eign cotton  declined  moderately  but  others  continued  to  increase.  In 
addition,  most  exportin^^  corjitries  maintained  expert  taxes  on  cotton. 

P.ayon  yam  prices  (viscose)  continued  to  move  upT^ard  dvor-ing  Be- 
cemher,  but  held  steady  jji  January  and  February.    Rayon  staple  fiber 
(viscose,  I-I/2  denier)  vas  3  cents  a  pouiid  higher  in  both  months  than 
in  Kovembsr, 

In  Becmeber  and  Januarj"  the  orice  of  purified  linters  vas  al- 
most 3  tames  the  price  of  standard  viscose  grade  vcod  pulp.    In  Fecember 
19^9  and  J^uiie  19pO,  the  price  cf  purified  linter*s  vas  orJ.y  11  and  o7  l>«r- 
cent  higher  than  the  price  of  voodpulp. 
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According  to  the  "Bayon  Gi'gan(m",-.rj^pii. -capacity  is-  expected-  to  in- 
crease "by  a"bo"iit  one-sixth  from  KovemlDer  1959^  "to  the  fall' of  1952...  •  The 
capacity  for  dissolving  vj^cd  pulp,  output  in:. the  U.  S,  and  Cenada  is  expected 
to  increase  "by  about  230,000  short  tons  "by -^e  erid  of  1951  from  mid -1950. 
The  production  of  rayon  yams  and  fabrics  hit  an  all-time  high  in  195^. 

,    (  .       ,  WOOL  .  • 

Wool  prices  in  foreign  markets  advanced  Bcmev-het  during  the  first 
half  of  March.    Advances  since  mid-February  have  more  than  offset  the  slight 
decline  in  prices  vhich  took  place  following  the  issuance  of  the  General 
Ceiling  Price  Regulation.    At  mid-Merch  prices  for  inost  vools  were  at  nev 
record  levels.    In  general,  dollar  prices  of  most  vools  ere  from  125  to 
225  percent  higher,  depending  cn  type,  than  in  esrly  1950, 

Prices  of  imported  vools  at  Boston  continue  to  follov  the  trend  of 
vool  prices  abroad.    Prices  of  domestic  wools  at  Boston  are  new  2  tc  3 
times  a^s  mgh,  depending  on  grade,  staple,  etc.,  theji  at  this  time  last 
year.    In  genez^al,  price  increases  for  combing  wools  have  been  greater 
than  for  clothing  wools  arai  for  coarse  wools  than  for  fine  wools. 

The  average  pries  received  by  growers  fesr  sliom  wool  in  mid-r-larch 
continued  the  advance  which  began  In  November  19^9  •    '^^^  average  farm 
price  at  mid-Ivferch  was  $1,19  per  pound,  grease  basis.    This  compered  with 
^1,09  received  in  February  and  49.6  cents  in  Inarch  of  last  year.    T^ie  farm 
prices  reported  in  recent  months  largely  reflect  contract  prices  for  this 
year's  clip.    The  Pi'oduction  and  Marketing  Administration  has  announced 
that  price  supports  on  1951  wool  and  mohair  production  will  average  90  and 
7^.1  percent  of  their  respective  parity  prices  on  March  I5,  1951*  Parity 
prices  of  wool  and  mohair  on  that  date  were  56-3         72.0  cents  per  pcur^, 
grease  basis  respectively.    The  average  support  prices  for  wool  is  about 
50.7  cents  per  pound,  grease  basis,  and  that  for  mohair  is  about  53 cents 
per  pound,  grease  ba^is,    Sitice  market  prices  for  both  wool  and  mohair  are 
now  and  are  expected_  to  continue  above  support  levels,  it  is  unlikely  that 
an;^^  wool  or  mohair  will  be  purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  the  support  program.    Wool  prices  are  likely  tc  remain  higl:!  for  at 
least  the  remainder  of  the  ciurrent  season.    World  demand  for  wool  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  as  a  result  of  defense  activities  in  a  number  of  countries. 

Domestic  woolen  and  worsted  mills  consumed  apparel  wool  at  a  weeldy 
rate  of  3.0  million  pounds,  scoured  basis,  during  January,  ccmpej:*ed  with 

7.2  million  pounds  per  week  in  December.    Consumption  of  carpet  wool  averaged 

3.3  million  pounds,  scoured  basis,  per  week,  compared  with  j.S  million  pounds 
per  wee":  the  month  "before  and  3.9  million  pounds  per  week  m  January  of  195^ • 
The  quantity  of  carpet  vool  used  in  the  manufacture  of  floor  coverings  pro- 
bably will  be  somewhat  less  this  year  than  in  1950.    Ihe  substitution  of 
ra:/on  for  wool  in  carpet  manufacture  is  expanding  rapidly  due  to  the  greater 
increase  in  the  price  of  wool  than  in  the  price  of  rayon. 

Imports  for  cons^amption  of  dutiable  (apparel)  wool  during  Jajiuary 
amounted  to  3 0  million-  pounds,  clean  basis,  compared  with  27  million  pounds^ 
in  January  of  last  year.    During  the  same  month,  imports  for  consumption  of 
duty-free  (carpet)  wools  amounted  to  I5  million  pounds  clean  basis. 
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TCBACOO 

Cigarette  consunjption  continues  at  a  high  levels  and  a  strong 
delmi  for  the  1951  crops  of  flue-cLired  aiid  3\\rl0j'  — the  princlprl  cig- 
arette types  - -is  ^exi-iected.    /ilso,  an  active  export  den^nd,  main3.y  for 
flue-cured^  is  anticipated  slnco  stoclcs  of  United  States  flue-c\ired 
abroad,  are  r-elativel^  lov  and  the  dollar  exchaaic®  :^osition  of  foreign 
countries  has  shovm  su'Dstantiel  improvement  over  the  :>ast  year.  Fsr- 
TQBrs*  intentions  on  riarch  1  indicated  a  13  percent  lar'ger  acreage  of 
fj.ue-ciired  than  last  year's  harvested  acrea^^e.    If  yields  per  acre  enval 
the  19^^6-50  average,  this  year's  flue -cured  production  would  aT)-proximate 
1,293  mjllion  po\ind{?--3  percent  larger  than  last  year's.    Farmers'  in- 
tent: one  for  Bur  ley  indicated  a  9  percent  larger  acrea^.e  for  1951  "c^han 
last  yeer*s  harvested  acreage.    If  Bur ley  yields  per  acre  are  near  the 
19^^6-50  average  ^  this  year*s  Burley  crop  vonZA  oe  ahout  550  million 
pounds  or  U.  -percent  larger  than  le-6-t  year's. 

The  marketing  of  the  1950  crop  tc'oacco  has  "been  practically  c-om- 
pleted  except  for  the  Maryland  type,  most  of  vhich  is  usually  auctioned 
from  ai-tjund  mid-April  through  August  in  the  y^ar  follow/ring  production. 
The  estl'aiated  1950  production  of  Marylsnd  tobacco  is  hO  Mllion  pounds 
1-1/4  million  less  than  in  the  previous  year.    Leaders'  and  manufacturers* 
stocks  of  this  type  on  January  1  totaled  53  million  poi4n.ds--17  percent 
ahove  the  level  of  a  yeai^  earlier.    i%ryland  to"feacco  is  used  main3,y  in 
dc©estic  ci/sarette  manufacture  vhile  exports  in  recent  years  have  ac-  ^ 
coimtec.  for  20  to  25  percent  of  total  disappeai^ence.    Sie  support  level 
for  the  1950  crop  is  h3,6  cents  per  pound«-6c  jjercent  of  the  parity  price 
as  of  Octoher  1,  1950.    Ihe  season  average  price  for  the  19^9  crop  "^.^.s 
iiS.5  cents  per  pound  and  the  support  level  vms  Ul.6  cents  per  pound. 
Planting  intentions  for  the  I951  crop  of  Itoyland  indicated  52,-300  acres 
ccaapared  vith  50,000  acres  harvested  in  1950. 

Hie  auction  marlret  prices  for  the  ICentucIcy-Tennessee  fire -cured 
tohacco  -through  late  March  averaged  £9.6  cents  per  pound  for  type  22 
and  35.3  cents  per  pound  for  type  23.    Ihe  season  averages  for  the  19-9 
crops  of  these  t\'pes  -w^ere  30.6  and  25. 1  cents^  respectively.    Ihe  major 
dcjnestic  outlet  for  fire -cured  tobacco  is  snuff.    Tax  paid  withdra*.ds  of 
snuff  in  the  first  2  months  of  1951  T?ere  2k-  percent  larger  than  in  the 
same  period;  of  1950.    This  year's  prospective  a'sreagoa  cf  fire -erred  and 
dark  air-cured  are  ind^-cated  at  very  slightly  less  than  the  195^-  hai^vested 
acreages  for  these  types. 

Based  on  cigar  tobacco  gro^iers*  planting  intentions,  the  1951  acre- 
ag.e  of  Pennsylvania  filler  is  indicated  at  7  percent  less  than  harvested 
acreage  in  1950  end  the  Ohio  ty;.Des  may  be  do^^  1?  percent.    Cigar  binvier 
in  Wisccns-Jn  is  indicated  at  10  percent  less  than  the  1950  harvested  acre- 
a{-e  and  the  Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf  ejic  Havana  Seed  may  be  lover  then 
last  year  "by  9  and  Ih  percent,  respectively.    Shade-^rciJn  acreaiee  in  Ccsif^ 
necticut  is  indicated  to  be  a  little  lover  but  in  the  Georgia -Florida  aiea, 
increased  sli£iitly, 

Un:Lteo.  Ste.tes  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  January  vere 
sharply  higher  than  in  Januar-y  1950.    Flue -cured  exports  acco^jinted  for 
over  four-fifths  of  the  total  and  more  than  doublea  the  ijnusually  small 
emoujit  shipped  in  January  I95O.    Over  three-fifths  of  the  January  exports 
vent  to  vestem  Surorveen  countries  anc.  around  15  ■  ^rcent  vent  to  Australia. 
Wfnc  Just  eev©^  months  of  the  1950^51  fiscal  year  "^exports  of  manufactured 
of  I9S9  50^        million  pounds --3  percent  larger  than  in  tjie  same  period 
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